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volume, for example, we meet the clever Kidnapper, "the Crank" of the 
famous Coughlin case, the "Neil" Brothers, typical "bad men" of Waynes- 
boro up in the hills; the good-looking wastrel "Joe Lasalle", who tm-ned 
murderer; the cheap sport "Edward McDonald", who becomes an incendiary 
and is betrayed by his patent leather shoes; the half -comic half pathetic boy, 
"Ray Bingham" who, in true dime-novel fashion, terrorized a whole region 
and nearly succeeded in blackmailing a fire-warden. All these and many 
more are portrayed with abundant knowledge and real acumen. In all this 
there is no repetition; one never tires of these narratives simply as exciting 
stories. 

Every good story, however, has more than one level of interest, is written, 
as it were in three-part harmony. And it is upon the adjustment and proper 
subordination of various emotional elements that its real effect depends. Miss 
Mayo's fictions, stirring enough in their mere sequence of events, have an 
adequate depth and a just emphasis. Besides knowing her criminal types, she 
understands with a wise sympathy the victims of crime — ^the misused women, 
the defenseless children. She makes one realize what it means to be alone 
and unprotected even in commimities charitably supposed to be civilized. 
And beneath all this, the emotional underpinning of the story, is a profound 
love of Law and Order. Interwoven into every narrative as strongly and as 
deftly as the creed of British imperialism is entwined with Kipling's stories of 
India is belief in the majesty of the law and in the potency of courage when it 
is backed by such belief. Thus the stories, encomiums as they are upon the 
valor and devotion of the State Constabulary, never seem to sound the note 
of mere hero-worship. Their three-fold appeal is irresistible, and it is all done 
in the truest style of fiction, making equal use of fact, constructive skill, and 
that human instinct which is, after all, the story-writer's most essential 
endowment. 

One is inclined to think that no better propaganda work has ever been done 
than that which Miss Mayo has performed for the Pennsylvania State Police. 
It is all the more effective because it is not, after all, propaganda in any 
ordinary sense but genuine story-telling undertaken from a true literary im- 
pulse and backed by a sincere belief. The union of the two motives amoimts 
to inspiration. Not one writer in twenty who could tell the stories effectively 
could do so without sacrificing something of the fine spirit that informs them; 
not one in a hvmdred who could make the facts impressive and could give life 
to the conception of law and order could accomplish these results without in 
some degree spoiling the stories. 



Painted Windows. By A Gentleman with a Duster, author of The 
Mirrors of Douming Street. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Since the remarkable writer who styles himself "A Gentleman with a Dus- 
ter" begins his new book with the annoimcement that he is seeking to dis- 
cover a reason "for the present rather ignoble situation of the Church in the 
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affections of men", and ends with a sort of general programme which, though 
persuasive and sincere, is neither wholly new nor universally acceptable, 
an easy mode of criticism would be to say that his work, despite its undoubted 
brilliance, does not, in the current phrase, "get anywhere". But this would 
be to miss the whole point. The singular potency of the book lies in its cumu- 
lative effect. The religious personalities studied in it are in very truth "painted 
windows" — panels in the "dome of many colored glass" which is life, and 
through them one guesses at the "white radiance" beyond. 

All the qualities of the book seem to have been artfully designed to accom- 
plish one end — to emphasize, without any appearance of special pleading, the 
significance of the religious life. One may risk the apparent absurdity of 
suggesting that the Gentleman with a Duster fairly forces one to regard reli- 
gion with the same breadth and seriousness with which not a few persons look 
upon education, politics, or art. The absiu-dity, alas, is more apparent than 
real! To this end is he merciless in his anatomizing of temperaments, familiar 
to the verge of impropriety in regard to personal matters, but ever aloof. If 
he were not successful in maintaining the attitude of an imsparing critic the 
magic of his appeal would be lost. His brilliancy, which is that of a John 
Richard Green in characterization plus the satirical gifts of a potential Junius 
and the delicate touch in psychological dissection of a William James, works 
really in the service of faith. Very expertly he impresses one with the exciting 
notion that he is " capable du tout". But in fact, what he brings to light in the 
case of each religious leader is mainly the sincerity at the heart of nearly every 
man or woman of them, the genuineness of the religious phenomenon, so to 
speak, in that person. With tense interest he peers into the heart of each and 
— almost finds what he is looking for. One becomes fascinated by the quest, 
and unconsciously begins to believe that it is a quest for something real, that 
the discovery cannot be far off, while one's defense-reaction against being 
proselytized is disarmed by the critic's apparent readiness for any savagery. 

If it be possible for the critic, the satirist, the iconoclast, even, to create 
more interest in religion and to advance its interests, in certain ways and 
imder certain conditions, more effectually than can the preachers of religion 
themselves, then it may be said that the Gentleman with a Duster has ac- 
complished this very thing. By treating his religious leaders with scant 
respect as himian beings while he admits their most essential claims and 
enlarges upon their opportimities, he subtly and powerfully, and, no doubt, 
justly, enhances their significance, and the significance of that for which 
they stand, as no conceivable laudation could have done. Anonymously he 
is able to tear to pieces and examine religious personalities much as a good 
critic may ruthlessly analyze and appraise a book; the process has all the 
intimacy and unmercifulness of literary criticism. The final effect is inevitably, 
in both cases, the same, a deeper and more intelligent interest in the thing 
criticized. Books are considered fair prey for the critic, and so, to a certain 
extent, are the views and characters of politicians. But that artistic whole, 
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the life, opinions, and character, of a contemporary religious leader, has never 
before teen treated in quite this fashion — ^the fashion of the critic with his 
book — as a sort of admired and respected corpus vile. The result of the 
Gentleman's method, applied, after all, with no small degree of tact and 
discretion, appears to justify it. 

Gtnr Hamilton Scull. By Henry Jay Case. New York: Duffield 
& Company. 

Without disparaging the public services of Guy Hamilton Scull, which were 
considerable, or underrating the value of the example he set, an example of 
high honor and matter-of-course courage, one may say that the biographical 
sketch of this versatile and likable man which Mr. Case has produced is 
chiefly interesting as the study of a temperament, the development of a self on 
somewhat unconventional lines. Viewed in this light, it has a singular value. 

There is a kind of tragedy in the fact that so few of us have the courage to 
carry out our real bents. Most of us either fit ourselves into conventional 
siuToundings or make a grievance of our inability to do so comfortably. There 
is always with us a pathetically large group of grumblers, quitters, and pseudo- 
martyrs. 

From serious maladjustments Scull seems to have been free from boyhood 
on. Soldier, writer, war-correspondent, explorer, searcher after buried treas- 
ure, he seems always to have done what he most wanted to do, and to have 
done it with a sincerity and devotion worthy of any cause. He was with the 
Rough Riders in 1898; he was in the Boer War in 1900 and was the first man 
to enter Ladysmith; he was in Venezuela in 1901, in the Balkans in 1903, in 
Manchuria from 1904 to 1905, and in Russia in 1906. In 1908 he, with some 
kindred spirits sailed into the Caribbean and was shipwrecked in a West 
Indian hurricane. In the same year, he became a deputy under General Theo- 
dore Bingham, Police Commissioner of New York City. Entering into his 
new and responsible work with the zest of a boy and the judgment of a mature 
man, he became a favorite with his subordinates. Soon after the dramatic end 
of the Bingham administration. Scull went to Africa with Buffalo Jones. Says 
one of the promoters of that expedition: "The success of the outfit in roping 
and photographing lion, rhino, and other less important game is well known. 
In my opinion the Skipper [Scull] has never been given half enough credit for 
his share in their success. With anyone else in charge I don't know how the 
outfit would have stayed together a week. It was characteristic of him to 
finish the job and then say nothing about it." This same quality of modest 
efficiency was equally apparent in his work on the Mexican border in 1910, 
in his reorganization of the Nicaragua police system in 1912, and in his really 
important accomplishments as Deputy Commissioner of Police under Arthur 
Woods in the years 1914-1917. His distinguished services as head of the Graft 
and Fraud Section of the Military Intelligence Division during the World War 
seem to round out his character and his career, proving that Sc\dl by his some- 



